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A WONDERFUL RETROSPEGT. 


Nineteen centuries ago Christianity was in its 
cradle. It came an infant in a manger. Its birth 
was in a lowly Jewish town. Its parentage was 
humble and poor. It had no friends at court. It 
did not come with observation. The Sanhedrim 
sat in state on Mount Zion. Rome was in the 
magnificence of her Augustan age. Jupiter held 
sway Over the fifty millions from the Rhine to the 
Indus. A dark and dismal superstition reigned 
all over the earth, except the land of Judea. 
Thrones bolstered and classic learning wove gar- 
lands for it. It was an age of unparalleled cor- 
ruption. Poetry and art ministered to lewdness 
anddebauchery. Virtue was satirized in the theatre, 
and lust and crime went unrebuked at the altar. 
The age was toppling into the Neronic quagmire of 
imperial incest and matricide. It was thus at the 
centre. The fringes were barbaric and savage. 
Vengeful deities were appeased with human sacri- 
fice. The Coliseum ran deep with the blood of 
gladiators and victims thrown to wild beasts for the 
amusement of courtesans and kings. Slaves were 
tortured and murdered for mere pastime. The 
world was in its deepest night. Into that age the 
infant Christ was born. All behind it, stretching 
away into the night of pre-historic time, were the 
dreary cycles of unbroken darkness, relieved only 
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by the feeble glimmer that for a brief day played 
around the Parthenon and shimmered on the re- 
mote horizon of the Orient, only to be quenched in 
deeper gloom. Abraham and Elijah and David 
and Solomon and Isaiah and the uninspired sages 
had lived and died and left the race sinking into 
still deeper depths of brutality and lust. The star 
of hope gad gone out, and humanity was given 
over to th® asphyxia of despair. Into that night of 
rapine and lust the Son of God descended ; but, 
ere He was old enough to find His way to His 
mother’s breast, exile and flight alone rescued Him 
from slaughter. 

At thirty years of age, alone and poor, He 
opened His brilliant ministry. At thirty-three He 
expired as a malefactor between thieves. That was 
Christianity two thousand years agu ; a friendless 
stranger, in a hostile world, expiring upon a gibbet, 
amidst the jeers and calumnies of a reviling mob. 
But put to death, it did not die. The Sermon on 
the Mount had gone into the impalpable atmos- 
phere of the world, never to be expelled. The 
crucified came back. Henceforth mankind knew, 
what it never knew before, that death had a master. 
Hope sprang anew in human breasts. The gibbet 
and fagot were busied to extinguish it, but were not 
able. Thousands were hunted to death. Myriads 
of martyrs counted not their lives dear to them; 
but life and immortality had come into the world, 
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and gibbets and fagots were futile. In four hun- 
dred years, weary of the effort to banish it, the 
cross was raised above the eagles, and the Crucified 
toppled Jupiter from his throne, and was pro- 
claimed in the senate house God of the Empire. 

All this is external history, the master drama of 
the ages. Do not imagine that it is nothing more ; 
that it is the mere romance of how a crucified Jew 
became, in after years, worshipped as a god. That 
is of the smallest significance, and might be classed 
as merely one of the revenges of history. The 
thing to be noticed is that in that cradle and on 
that cross the power of a new creation was born ; a 
new fozce entered the world's life which can never 
perish until it has wrought out the regeneration of 
universal humanity. It was not to win an easy 
triumph. It has a long and weary work to do. Its 
trail should be marked with many bleeding feet. 
Martyr fires should glow along its path. It should 
be opposed by thrones. Armies should be shattered 
and go to pieces upon it. Learning would oppose 
it. Lust would rage against it. But it should not 
weary or faint or be discouraged until it set judg- 
ment in the earth. For nineteen hundred years 
one generation has handed it along to another. 
When barbaric hordes ravaged ancient civilization, 
it calmly kept its way, bearing the sacred ark 
through medizeval times, to the modern age. Over- 
loaded with heathen admixtures, it burst forth in 
the Reformation. Casting off the thraldom of 
priestly and political despotisms, it established 
liberty of conscience and the right of individual 
judgment. Out of it came the ‘‘ Magna Charta,”’ 
the doctrine of free schools, free Bible, free people, 
and free Church. It is the mother of science and 
modern civilization. It is the architect of the 
Christian home and the Christian state. Abolishing 
ancient paganism in its stronghold, it carries the 
death warrant of every pagan system still in exist- 
ence. It is confessedly to day the mightiest factor 
in the world, the creator of industries, the pro- 
tector of rights, the guardian of liberty, the pal- 
ladium of progress, the sanctuary of learning and 
art. This position she has won againg§the per- 
petual assaults of tyrannical power, the subtleties 
of skepticism and the opposition of lust. In her 
sublime march through the ages she has many times 
been proclaimed dead. French and English deism 
formally attended her obsequies. Time and again 
vulgar infidelity has jested over her grave. Modern 
philosophic doubt and scientific skepticism to-day 
write her epitaph. Her enemies have passed like 
shadows over the rock; she remains the maker of 
the present and master of the coming age.— Bishop 
R. S. Foster, in Independent. : 


————___- e@- —_ -___. 


IT is a great art to die weil!, and to be learnt by 
men in health.—/Jeremy Taylor. 


oe 


‘* GivEN to hospitality’? (Rom. xvi. 13.) _Liter- 
ally pursuing hospitality, #. ¢., not waiting for the 
claim to be made, but eagerly seeking opportuni- 
ties. —Speaker’s Commentary. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WHO WAS MELCHISEDEC? 


Was the Melchisedec of the Old and the New 
Testament one, the same person, or was the latter 
only like unto or in the order of the former; that 
is, that he did not succeed to his position as king 
and priest by any natural line of descent, but by 
the direct appointment of God? If we had no 
other account of this person except what we find in 
Genesis and the Psalms, it is presumed there would 
have been very little speculation indulged in as to 
his personal position and character ; and the writer 
does not see why, under existing circumstances, 
with the light we have upon the subject, there need 
be any mystery now connected therewith. ‘We 
have no reason to doubt that Abraham fought the 
battle and gained the conquests as the records show, « 
and that he was met on his return and congratu- 
lated by the king of Salem, and the same record 
shows that there was such a person as Melchisedec 
who occupied the dignified position of king and 
priest, and in the latter position he also went out 
to Abraham, and doubtless because he had been ex. 
ecuting a divine purpose blessed him, and literally 
received tithes from his hands. This superior po- 
sition was no doubt rightly assumed by the one and 
admitted by the other. Some, however, seem to 
find a mystery on this subject in the language of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, no doubt 
rightly attributed to Paul. It would be well to bear 
in mind the object of this remarkable Epistle, the 
persons to whom it is directed, and the object he 
wished to accomplish ; also, we should never forget 
that it was characteristic of Paul to write some 
things hard to be [literally] understood, and nota 
little of this supposed difficulty seems connected 
with the subject before us, not only as to the char- 
acter of Melchisedec, but also in reference to Abra- 
ham being the father of Levi, and the latter paying 
tithes in him. We have evidence how deeply the 
Apostle yearned after the conversion of those of his 
brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh, and 
perhaps may be allowed to attempt to realize his 
deep solicitude that such of them as professed faith 
in Christ, but who were still zealous for the law, 
might not because of this lingering weakness ulti- 
mately lose their footing on the Rock of Ages, and 
fall from the lofty pedestal upon which by pro- 
fession they stood, and at last be found crucifying 
the Son of God afresh through hardness of heart, 
the legitimate child of unbelief. 

Now, there would lave been no propriety in ap- 
plying the language of this Epistle to a Gentile 
church, and hence we may fairly conclude that in 
writing to those of his brethren and kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh he would use language with 
which they were familiar, which they could readily 
understand, about which with them there would be 
no mystery, language they were accustomed to 
hear, and would know how to apply. Paul’s ob- 
ject here was to exalt the Christian’s High Priest, 
and to show His superiority to the Levitical priest- 
hood; that its only previous characteristic was 
found in Melchisedec, which, leaping over the 10 
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tervening space of many centuries, was now in’ the 
time appointed being perpetuated in the Virgin’s 
Son, and according to prophetic prediction. To 
His magisterial and mediatorial reign there will be 
no end, till the Son delivers up the kingdom fo the 
Father. Is it reasonable to suppose the Apostle 
expected his Hebrew friends would incline to put a 
literal construction upon the language he used to- 
wards Melchisedec, as it was generally understood, 
as stated by Paul, that Jesus was to resemble him in 
some respects, but not in reference to his gene- 
alogy, because as he was known after the flesh in 
the character of which he was then speaking, 
there was no difficulty in tracing his descent? 
‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee, and 
that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.’’ To all human appearance 
like all other children he was born a helpless infant 
dependent upon maternal care, but in very deed 
God was his Father and Mary his mother. Thus 
were blended together the human and the divine that 
fallen man might have a compasionate high priest, 
who as man could sympathize with all his weak- 
nesses, and as God save unto the uttermost all that 
come unto Him in faith. Hence we assume that 
the apostle in teathing that Jesus was made a priest 
after the order of Melchisedec did not mean to 
teach that the latter had nota natural birth and 
death, but simply that he came to his office as 
king and priest in a similar way and that his priest 
hood was being perpetuated in Him, and thus he ever 
liveth in a somewhat similar sense to that in which 
it is said that Levi paid tithes in Abraham; that the 
kingdom of David is perpetuated in the Messiah, 
and the faith of Abraham in all his devoted fol- 
lowers. 
_ It may be a question whether the cause of truth 
is best promoted by bringing prominently forward 
abstruse theological questions, yet we trust when 
they are treated in a loving Christian spirit little 
harm will arise. Tuomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight commenced 
on Second-day evening, Fifth mo. 17. Certificates 
were read on behalf of Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin, 
from Virginia, and Robert Walter Douglas, of Indi- 
ana. Samuel Rogers, an elder, from Toronto, Canada, 
was present, with a suitable minute, and Theophilus 
Waldmeier, from Brumana, Syria. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetings were read and 
considered, J. B. Braithwaite read part of a letter he 
had just received from-Isaac Brown, of Kendall, Eng- 
land, containing a salutation of love to the members 
of the meeting, which he was not able to attend. 

On Third-day afternoon, Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin 
were liberated, with a hearty expression of unanimity, 
'o visit Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Rufus P. 

Ing gave a simple and graphic account of his visit to 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Syria, India, and 
Southern France. R. P. King was liberated to attend 

¢ Annual Meeting of Friends in Norway, and to visit 
some of the meetings there. Robert W. Douglass also 
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was afterwards cordially liberated to visit Friends in 
Norway. 

The Yearly Meeting opened on Fourth-day morn- 
ing, Fifth mo. 19, with a time of solemn waiting upon 
God, in which exhortation, thanksgiving and praise 
were happily blended with earnest and trustful prayer 
for a blessing on the coming meetings. The high 
privilege of union with Christ, and the strength and 
life to be derived from His presence, were largely the 
theme of those who spoke. 

Certificates were read for the ministers from America, 
already named. The presence was also mentioned of 
Benjamin Trueblood, President of Penn’s College, 
from Iowa; of Samuel Rogers, from Canada; Joseph 
Dickinson, from [ndiana, and Theophilus Waldmeier, 
from Brumana, Syria. 

The first subject which claimed the attention of the 
meeting was the report of the Conference appointed 
last Yearly Meeting to consider in all its bearings the 
correspondence between this Meeting and the Yearly 
Meetings on the American Continent. The Minute 
stated that the Conterence had met early in the Second 
month, having held three sittings, during which the 
subject had been discussed with much brotherly con- 
descension, notwithstanding much diversity of opinion. 
There was not, however, sufficient unity of judgment 
to warrant its recommending to the Yearly Meeting 
any material change in the mode of conducting that 
correspondence. Much tenderness of feeling had been 
expressed in regard to those under the name of Friends 
with whom we did not correspond, and a suggestion 
was made in the Minute in tavor of a special Epistle 
being this year addressed to them, 

Several Friends thought it best to accept the con- 
clusion of the Conference ; but a much larger number 
were in favor of another meeting of the Conference, to 
report to the next Yearly Meeting. 

Most of the sitting was spent in this discussion, when 
a Minute was drawn up requesting the Meeting for 
Sufferings to arrange for another meeting of the Con- 
ference to report to the next Yearly Meeting. The 
suggestion that an Epistle should be sent to those 
bearing the name of Friends with whom we do not 
correspond was not adopted. 

J. B. Braithwaite hoped Friends wonld consider the 
subject in a calm, loving, and prayerful spirit, and not 
look at one aspect only, but at all the aspects of the 
question, and consider what an important bearing it 
had on our relation with a very large body of Friends. 
He hoped he should not speak unadvisedly in al- 
luding to the pain that might be given to these. He 
believed Friends did not at all intend to give pain, 
but it might be given from a want of knowledge. We 
must act in a thoroughly noble, manly spirit towards 
our Friends on the other side of the Atlantic, He 
hoped the whole problem would be thoroughly faced 
by those who had it under their charge. 

Fourth-day afternoon, Joseph Storrs Fry was re- 
appointed Clerk for the year, and Caleb R. Kemp and 
Charles Brady were appointed Assistant Clerks. The 
Epistle from Dublin was then read. Besides other 
subjects, it referred to the disturbed condition of the 
country and the general sense of insecurity in Ireland. 
Many regarded with grave apprehension the measure 
introduced by the Prime Minister for providing a sepa- 
rate Legislature; believing that the closer the union 
the better it would be for the two countries, they felt 
afraid of the result. They asked for the prayers and 
sympathy of English Friends, that, whatsoever might 
be in store for them, they might be able to act in that 
spirit which must distinguish the true disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 

Epistles from New York, New England, Baltimore, 
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Indiana, Western and Iowa Yearly Meetings were 
read, In respect to that from Iowa, Charles Thomp- 
son could hardly understand how a Yearly Meeting 
which could send out such a report could have be- 
haved as they had done to our friends Joel and Han- 
nah Bean. Benjamin -Trueblood explained that the 
Yearly Meeting had as yet taken no action in the 
matter referred to. It had obtained three months’ in- 
vestigation, and a report will be made to the coming 
Yearly Meeting. 

“Lhe Epistle from Kansas was read. 

‘R. W. Douglas expressed the desire which was 
unanimously felt in America that this epistolary corres- 
pondence might be kept on, It would be looked upon 
as a calamity if it should not be continued. The 
Epistle issued by this meeting year by year received a 
hearty endorsement wherever it came, and in Indiana 
it was reprinted to the extent of about 6000 copies for 
distribution almost as a canonical epistle, and a stan- 
dard of sound doctrine. It was cordially and heartily 
received everywhere, and it would pain Friends in 
America if they knew that such a sentiment was felt 
as that the correspondence should cease. It would 
be asad pity to neglect this opportunity of making 
their influence felt among 65,000 Friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

S. Rogers said that Friends in Canada had been in 
the habit from childhood of looking to London Yearly 
Meeting as a mother, and to its Epistle as coming 
frgm the mother of the Churches, This was the view 
of every Yearly Meeting in America, and all these 
jooked for sympathy in trouble to this mother. He 
believed it was the desire of all these meetings that 
this correspondence might be continued. It was his 
earnest desire to make his voice heard before anything 
was done which might diminish the power of this 
meeting. 5 

J. Newlin wished to express what he believed to be 
the feeling of the American Friends. This Yearly 
Meeting could not fully understand the deep feeling of 
these meetings, containing no fewer than 65,000 
Friends, and as it has been his privilege to be among 
them, he could assure London Yearly Meeting that 
this deep feeling did exist, and’that they looked up to 
this meeting not only as a mother, but as one whose 
help was so valuable that it would make their hearts 
sink if they should cease to correspond. The Epistles 
which came from this body, especially the General 
Epistle, were received as welcome visitors, and he 
hoped we might all feel what a heavy responsibility 
would rest on us if we should cause this corres- 
pondence to cease, 

B, Trueblood wished to corroborate what R. Douglas 
had said. There was no one in Iowa who had not 
discussed the question during the past year, and there 
was a general agreement as to the value of this corres- 
pondence. When last year they came to the usual 
course of ordering 3000 copies of the General Epistle, 
they also ordered an additional thousand copies for 
distribution among their missionary stations in Jamai- 
ca, &c. If this correspondence should cease, a lack 
of confidence would follow, and one great means of 
doing good would be lost. 

J. S. Sewell wished to remark that at the Conference 
which had been held, if there was one thing in which 
they were united more than another, it was that in 
some form or other this correspondence should be con- 
tinued. There had beeri some difference of opinion 
as to the form it should take, and the extent to which 
it should be carried on, but there had been no expres- 
sion of opinion that it should cease, 

Jonathan Grubb was very glad to hear what our 
American Friends hiad told us, and especially to find 
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that Iowa Yearly Meeting was not involved in such 
difficulties as they had supposed. He was also glad 
to find that there was no intention of discontinuing the 
correspondence. 

Fourth-day evening, the answers to the Queries were 
read and considered. Remarks were especially made 
upon the frequent neglect by members of meetings for 
worship in the middle of the week. Among others 
who spoke, S. Rogers desired to say a few words of 
encouragement. He could remember ever since he 
was a little lad hearing this invitation lovingly given, 
but it was only during the last few years that he had 
learnt to prize this privilege of meeting so deeply, and 
he hoped it might be able to stir us up to make some 
use of the privileges we enjoyed. He had been for 
some time afraid that the Master wanted him to give 
up his business and go into mission work. On one 
occasion when traveling in connection with his busi- 
ness he seemed to hear a voice say, ‘* What art thou 
doing? art thou trying to carve out something for 
thyself?” and he there and then dedicated all that he 
possessed to the Lord. He made a surrender of 
his business, and said, “ Here, Lord, take what seems 
good in Thy sight.” Then light came into his heart, 
and he was told to goon. The giving up of his busi- 
ness had not been required of him. He wished to en- 
courage business men to consecrate their business to 
the Lord. He believed none would be called upon to 
give up anything that was for their own good. 

J. S. Sewell united with what S. Rogers had said, 
We consecrated certain portions of time and money to 
the Lord’s work, but it was another thing to consecrate 
the whole, and in doing it we should find a peace 
which could only arise from this full surrender. — 

J. J. Dymond wished to call particular attention to 
the point that our friend had been sent back to his 
business, and that the sacrifice he had feared had not 
been required. 

Fifth-day morning, the Triennial Reports from the 
nine Quarterly Meetings in the Eastern Division were 
read and commented upon, Jas, Thompson thought 
these reports were the most interesting he had ever 
listened to. He believed there were a good many 
Monthly Meetings where there was no First-day school 
or other missionary agency. The expression “ lowering 
the standard” had been made use of, .Were we 
lowering the standard by opening First-day schools 
and mission meetings? We might hold the standard 
so high that no work could be done under it. __ 

Charles Thompson wished to explain that his ob- 
jections to reading the Scriptures applied only to 
meetings for worship, and not at all to other meetings. 

H. Nicholson wanted to say that he believed that 
those who were engaged in the mission work, which 
was rather outside the Society, had the welfare of the 
Society really at heart. These mission meetings were 
lively, and attracted people to them, but those who 
were helping in them found the morning meeting 
very necessary for themselves, 

Theodore Fry thought we must all feel what a much 
better idea we got by these reports than from the 
stereotyped answers to our Queries in former years. 
He had often been struck by the devotion of some of 
our young Friends, and he thought we should all feel 
our sympathy with them aroused. He was very 
anxious that those who had the advantages of good 
education and wealth might be encouraged to take 
their full share of Christian work. There were many 
families where the sisters were engaged in such work, 
but the brothers did not find it in their minds to take it 
up. He wanted these seriously to consider whether 
there was not more laid on them, and he desired they 
should take their full share in the work of the Society. 
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These great fields were white to harvest, and more la- 
borers were wanted, 

Jonathan Grubb said it rejoiced the hearts of some 
of those who were going off the field of labor to see 
our young Friends interested in the blessed work. 
There had been much discouragement, but they had 
gone quietly on, and here was the result. Surely we 
might bid these young men God-spéed on their jour- 
ney. If some, on account of age and infirmities, 
could no longer work as they were working, they 
could at least give them a word of cheer. It was 
much valued, And he wished to encourage those 
who were feeling troubled about some departures from 
conventional lines of work not to be too much cast 
down. 

A Friend from Ireland had been particularly struck 
with one report which spoke of an adult class of 400 
men, That alone was a great work. 

R. W. Douglas wished to express the hearty sym- 
pathy he felt with the self-denying men and women 
who were engaged in these labors of love in this 
Yearly Meeting. Coming back after years of absence 
he found that this work, which was a success before, 
was a still greater success now, and had a reflex action 
in building up the Society itself. It would ‘be a sad 
pity that these institutions for the benefit of others 
should be a success at the expense of the Society, and 
he hoped it would have a good effect on the Society 
itself. He would say to our Friends, as Mr. Cobden 
had said to Mr. Bright, “ You need the work, and the 
work needs you.” 

Rufus P, King was glad that so many young Friends 
united to get to get others to come and share the great 
blessings they themselves enjoyed. He hoped they 
would exercise loving faith in the Divine help. Those 
who are clothed in true humility will have seals to 
their ministry, not to make them proud, but to en- 
courage them in their work, 

(To be continued.) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Poems: 


Drops of Water. 
National Temperance Society Publication House, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 

Ella Wheeler (now Willcox) has won a reputa- 
tion in literature by a number of spirited poems on 


By ELLa WHEELER. 


various subjects. This volume shows her devotion 

to the cause of Temperance. The ‘‘ Drops of 

Water’’ are, most of them, superior to the average 

of Temperance songs; not a few of which are quite 

devoid of poetic merit, and have nothing to recom- 
mend them except their theme. It cannot be said 
that all of Ella Wheeler’s pieces are, as poetry, of 
very high quality. Several of those in this volume, 
however, are intense in pathos, and vigorous in 
lyrical expression: as, for examples, ‘‘ What Had 

He Done,” ‘* The Mother’s Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Out of the 

Depths,”” ‘‘ There’s Work to be Done,’ and ‘* The 

Cry of the People.” The book will have, no 

doubt, considerable value in the Temperance cam- 

paign. 

Manual Training in Education. By James VILA 
Buake. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1886. 
This 18mo paper-bound booklet (brochure) of 

83 pages contains a well prepared statement of the 

Principles, purpose and value of manual training as 

&part of universal education. All who are familiar 
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with the progress of educational theory and prac- 
tice during the last thirty years must be aware of 
the larger and larger place given to the ‘‘ indus- 
trial’? element. Two ideas, however, are con- 
nected with this, and ought not to be confounded. 
One is, that of giving boys and girls, during the 
time of their school education, instruction and 
practice in particular kinds of artisan work, like 
those which apprentices would have; so that they 
could, on leaving school, pursue those ‘‘ trades ’’ 
to advantage. The other idea is that which is best 
expressed by the words ‘‘manual training ;’’ 
namely, the education of the hand, eye and brain 
together in the use of mechanical instruments, for 
the training’s sake ; apart from any special kind of 
artisan work. Kindergarten exercises and practice 
in drawing exemplify the simplest application of 
this idea; which is now developed in many schools 
and some colleges, where pupils are trained in the 
use of tools of various kinds, to great advantage. 
Cornell University was early in making this ad- 
dition to the college curriculum; which is now in 
some manner adopted at Haverford, Swarthmore 
and elsewhere. 

James V. Blake’s argument is methodically stated 
in his ‘* Contents” thus: ‘‘General education, 
Special education, both are needful ; one must not 
interfere with the other; and this leads to manual 
training in education. This is specially needful to 
the hand-worker, economically and socially. Hand- 
working is of great dignity. Manual training in 
education is salutary for the personal character in 
morals, in mind, in body. It is very beneficial to 
the community, for the rich, for the poor, for girls ; 
in production ; in invention; regarding immigra- 
tion, and regarding the apprenticeship question.’’ 

All these points are well considered in the Essay. 
The author’s manner of handling the philosophy of 
his subject may be in part gathered from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

‘¢Even to one of pure scientific impulse for 
theory, practice and observation intensify, brighten, 
direct and regulate theoretical studies. 

‘¢ Therefore, in general education, theory should 
be opened to the developing artisan and manual 
practice to the rising student of science. But in 
this connection it is to be said and enforced es- 
pecially that the manual training school, by reason 
of its twin objects, intellectual and mechanical, is 
becoming a necessity because of the minute and 
degrading subdivision of manufacturing labor. 
Edward Atkinson says: ‘I lately imspected a 
shop in which sewing-machines were being made, 
where one cam was shown me which passed through 
sixty hands before it was ready for its place in the 
sewing-machine. On this point speaks a circular 
of our bureau of education : 

‘* «Machinery is making men into machines at 
such a rate that humanity is becoming seriously 
alarmed at the inevitable result. The old appren- 
tice had a chance to rise, since he learned a whole 
trade ; the modern workman, who is kept at mak- 
ing the sixtieth part of a shoe, and at nothing else, 
by a master whom he never sees, is becoming more 
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and more a serf to capital. Even the industrial 
school, with its practical work, can do nothing 

- against this onward and terrible march of uéi/i/aria. 
It is in the teaching of art and the superiority 
of hand-work in all that constitutes taste that the 
remedy will be found. By and by, when culture 
shall have advanced—as it will—there will be an 
adjustment of interests. Machinery will supply 
mere physical comforts. Man, and not machinery, 
will minister to taste and refinement.’ ”’ 

Illustration of the evil effect of this kind of over- 
specialization is drawn from the field of scientific 
work. ‘*A man’s mind is as fatally narrowed, and 
his feelings toward the great ends of humanity as 
miserably stunted, by giving all his thoughts to the 
classification of a few insects or the resolution of a 
few equations, as to sharpening the points and put- 
ting on the heads of pins.’’ 

This Essay may be commended for the perusal of 
all who have occasion to increase their acquaintance 
with the reasons for giving manual training a con- 
stant place in universal education. 


—————_ 2 


Evi SHARPLEsSS has written to the Christian 
Worker that small-pox is spreading rapidly in the 
island of Jamaica, and, owing to the ignorance and 
manner of life of many of the inhabitants, the efforts 
made to check it have not availed much. 


De.ia REEs, whose health was much impaired 
by her stay fora time in West Africa as one of 
Bishop W. Taylor’s missionary party, is now re- 


covering her strength at her home in Westfield, 
Indiana. 


AcNes M. CLerKe’s ‘Popular History of 
Astronomy during the roth Century,’’ is pro- 
nounced by the Maton to be one of the best 
written of recent scientific books, showing a mastery 
of the subject such as would be expected only of a 


trained astronomer. A.M. Clerke is an English 
lady, and her book is published by Macmillan & 
Co. 


A CoRRESPONDENT asks why, in a recent book 
of Poems, England is said to be ‘‘the fairest land 
that God has made below.” The answer is, that 
England is unsurpassed in the natural beauty of its 
scenery by any country of similar extent (the pic- 
turesqueness of Switzerland being of a special and 
limited kind), while the architecture of former times 
and the culture of the present have added much to 
these gifts of nature. Were the author of the poems 
asked what land on earth was not fairest, but hap- 
piest, and dearest to himself, he would undoubtedly 
have said, America. 


or 


To disarm enmity, use such forethought that your 
conduct may not only be blameless in the sight of 
God, who reads the heart, but may also be ‘‘ hon- 
orable in the sight of all men,’’ through its trans- 


parent goodness and justice.—Speaker’s Com- 
mentary. 


THE FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


Extract from Address by J. P. Wickersham. 
DISCIPLINE AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION, 


Instruction makes scholais, discipline develops 
men. It may be divided into the Discipline of 
Force, the Discipline of Tact, the Discipline of Se. 
quence, and the Discipline of Conscience. 

If in a school order alone be the end, the best 
way to secure it is by means of force. By this a 
teacher can compel pupils to remain silent, quiet 
will reign supreme, and all disorderly conduct and 
childish mirth may be banished. This influence 
may reach the play-ground, and all the exuberance 
of youthful spirits can be crushed out. 

If to spare the rod is to spoil the child, it should 
not be spared ; but the true teacher knows that such 
alternative is unnecessary, His pupils obey him 
through love and not fear. The worst that is in 
boys will yield more readily to kindness than to the 
hardening influence of punishment. 

The discipline of ¢ac¢ is that which preserves 
order and promotes moral growth among pupils. 
It substitutes s¢rategy for force. Orderin the school- 
room teaches lessons of order. Plenty of work is 
the panacea for the breaking of school-room laws. 
Skill on the part of the teacher, willingness to do 
his duty, and dove for the children, render scolding 
almost unnecessary. 

The time has come for such a form of discipline 
as shall free it from its arbitrary character and 
make it more in accordance with our ideas of jus- 
tice. When a boy has placed a pane of glass in a 
broken window, and repaired any damage that he 
has wrought, he has done about all that should be 
required of him. A pupil who plays on the way 
to school may be denied the privilege of playing at 
recess ; one who is idle may be made to work while 
his mates are at play; the habit of bad language 
may be broken up if the pupil be isolated from his 
fellows. 

The advantage of the discipline of consequences 
is beyond competition. It enables the teacher to 
remove his personality. Instead of a monarch, 
governing according to his own will, he becomes a 
judge and governor according to law. 

Order must be secured, and to this end laws 
have been enacted and penalties have been fixed; 
confiscation of property, fines, imprisonment, and 
death. This is a discipline of sequence. The State 
establishes the school; its discipline should be in 
accordance with that of the State. The school 
should prepare the pupils to be citizens and men. 

The school may be ruled by force, by tact, and 
by the discipline of consequences. None of these 
methods touch directly the moral nature of the 
young, or go beyond. the promotion of moral 
growth. The child may be forced or managed to 
act so as to escape consequences, yet the fountains 
of his moral nature may remain a stagnant pool 
ready to sicken and destroy. . 

The discipline of the conscience is the most dif 
ficult part of the teacher’s art. It requires the 
most profound knowledge of human nature and 
rare skill in using it for the purpose. No clumsy 
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hand can teach the conscience of the child; it 
draws back at the approach of the ungentle, the 
unsympathetic, and the impure. 

The teacher’s example has a powerful influence 
among the young. We grow like our idols, and 
the idol of the child is the teacher he loves; the 
teacher’s life settles upon and molds the life of the 
child ; the example of the true teacher is a con- 
tinuous sermon. The great teachers of the world 
have not been its famous scholars, but those who, 
by word or deed, have been able to influence for 
good the young of whom they have charge. 


<a -6O— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Dwicut L. Moopy makes the following an- 
nouncement of the Northfield (Mass. ) Conference. 
Christian workers have hitherto found great help 
and inspiration in these summer meetings at Mr. 
Moody’s home, and it is safe to predict that the 
coming conference will be of equal interest and 
profit to all who may attend its sessions: ‘‘ An 
Evangelistic conference for Bible study and upon 
methods of work in home and foreign evangeliza- 
tion, and for the promotion of individual conse- 
cration to Christ, will be held in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for ten days,—from Wednesday, Aug. 
4th, to Friday, Aug. 15th inclusive. Most of 
those who have been present, as speakers, teachers 
and singers, in past years, may be again expected. 
The Rev. Marcus Rainsford of London, rector of 
the Church of England, will be present. The 
meetings of the conference will be held in the hall 
of the Northfield Young Ladies’ Seminary. Lodg- 
ing and board for a limited number of guests will 
be provided in the Seminary building at the rate 
of two dollars a day. Applications for rooms 
should be addressed to H. N. F. Marshall, Trea- 
surer, Northfield, Mass.”—S. S. Zimes. 


THE income of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, this year, is $308,000, which shows an in- 
crease over the receipts of last year. The chief 
mission of the Society is in India, where it has 63 
missionaries and 119 native evangelists. 

The two missionaries in Japan call loudly for re- 
inforcements. Connected with the Congo mission 
are 18 missionaries, of whom 5 are in England. 
Five stations are on the Lower Congo and two on 
the Upper. The work of the year has been largely 
one of preparation, especially in providing for the 
health of the missionaries. The report says: 

‘* Many and heavy have been our losses, and 
some friends might be tempted to urge our Com- 
mittee to abandon the mission. But from the river 
- comes no voice of faltering, only a cry for help; 
and at home the story of heroic death, heroic life, 
and heroic determination to carry on the glorious 
work commenced, has deeply stirred the hearts of 
many to come to our assistance. Beginning with 
_ six brethren only nn the field, and three at home, 
we have at its close’ thirteen on the spot, two at 
home, besides Miss Spearing and Dr. Seright, who 
are now on their way, and Mr. Shindler, who hopes 
to go out with Mr. and Mrs. Bentley. Our staff 
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has thus been doubled, our stores replenished, our 
investigations made, and we are hoping that the 
resources of the Society will warrant a forward 
movement.’’ 


Tue London Missionary Society received the 
past year upward of $620,000. Secretary Thomp- 
son, in his review of the year, says of the Central 
African Mission : 

‘«Central Africa has been the subject of much 
anxious thought. In January of last year there 
were nine adults connected with the mission. Two 
men died and another broke down in health, and 
it became absolutely necessary for him to leave the 
country, and with him one of our senior workers 
felt it his duty also to return home from a field 
which had been a field of constant anxiety, of 
strain and trial to him. By this means the little 
company was reduced to one-half—four men and 
one brave woman. What was to be done? was the 
anxious question which came before us. All those 
who knew the country best, and its needs best, 
said ‘Go on.’ The missionaries out in the field, 
who are most likely to be depressed and discour- 
aged, and to long to be called back, wrote to 
urge us to go on; and the Directors, feeling the 
responsibility of their position, prayerfully, care- 
tully considering the subject from every point of 
view, resolved that God called them to go on. We 
decided, therefore, to reinforce the mission as soon 
as possible. From that time the skies have bright- 
ered ; the year ends better than any, previous year 
has ended. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Brooks are at 
Urambo, in fairly good health; while at Kavala 
Island there is now not only the cheerful sight of 
an organized settlement and a Christian home, but 
also the beginning of regular work. Modern sci- 
ence and enlightenment are doing the most bene- 
ficial work by providing for the mariner beacon 
lights for every dangerous headland and buoys to 
every rock and shoal. Now, along our dangerous 
coast, light answers light from south to north, 
This, ina higher sense, is our work in Central 
Africa. The dark waters, the unexplored shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, must be examined, marked, 
and explored, and made safe for all who dwell. 
there. Thank God, one lighthouse is now erected, 
and is sending forth its steady light over the dark 
waters of Kavala Island. Very soon we expect 
that a second will be erected on the promontory 
of Niumkorio at the south end of the Lake, so 
that they will flash across to each other living light. 
And, God helping us, we mean not to rest till we 
have completed the task.” 

THE massacre of Bishop Hannington on the 
borders of Uganda, Central Africa, has been fol- 
lowed by the death of the Rev. John Houghton 
and his wife, missionaries in the Galla country, at 
the hands of members of the Massai tribe. The 
particulars of the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Hough- 
ton have not yet been received, but, from state- 
ments in a letter of Mrs. Houghton to her brother 
in England, it is believed that the motive of the 
murderers was money. 

Mrs. Houghton was the first white woman ever 
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twenty-five years, lost their influence and authority, 
far too much? 

We believe that the remedy for the asserted want 
of pastoral care may be, on the ground, not only 
of our ‘‘long line of practice and training ” as a 
Society, but also on that of the teaching of our 
Lord and the precedent of the early churches, 
found elsewhere than in a system of settled aad 
salaried ‘* pulpit” pastors, without secular busi- 
ness, making a ‘‘ definite study of sermons,’’ and 
otherwise conforming to the methods of other de- 
nominations. Rightly constituted meetings of 
“ministry aud oversight,’’ including qualified 
eldership, will attain the same end more safely as 
well as more efficiently; without bringing in. the 
weakness, obvious in other bodies, resulting from 
the pecuniary motive (however masked) inducing 
young men to neglect other means of self-support 
in order to go into the ministry. We have already 
dwelt in these columns upon the practical or ‘* busi- 
ness’’ view, that there is not money enough in the 
Society of Friends, in this country at least, to fur- 
nish a decent support for half the number of pastors 
that would be required, to place one on a salary in 
every particular meeting in our land. We trust 
that the sober deliberation now going on upon this 
subject may result in a renewed and united ac- 
ceptance of the conclusion, that a one man ministry 
has no fitting place in the Society of Friends. 


MARRIED. 


BORBONNAIS—CRAPPER.—At a meeting ap- 
pointed by Shawneetown Monthly Meeting of Friends 
and held at the home of the bride's parents, in Chicka- 
saw Nation, I. T., Sixth mo. 8th, 1886, Aaron F. Bor- 
bonnais and Callista A. Crapper. 





DIED. 


PARKER.—On the 14th of Ninth mo., 1885, Mar- 
garet Parker, in the 78th year of her age; a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 

She endeavored to live a humble Christian life, and 
was warmly attached to the ancient doctrines and 
practices of Friends, 


NEWSOM.—On the 29th of Ninth mo., 1885, Elton 
0., son of Joseph and Martha P. Newsom, aged 18 
years; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, ‘ 

During his short and severe illness, he prayed 
earnestly that his sins might be forgiven, and that he 
might be permitted to enter into that peace and rest 
prepared for the righteous. 

EDGERTON.—On the 12th of Sixth month, 1886, 
Chelly Edgerton, wife of Michael Edgerton, at her 
home near Fremont, N. C., peacefully breathed her 
last, and was buried on the day following in the 
family burying ground, The deceased wasa devoted 
mother, a loving wife, a consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and leaves a large circle of friends 
who have been won by her kindness and sympathy to 
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mourn her loss, She was sixty-four years of age, had 
brought up eight sons to maturity, and was herself the 
first of the family to pass away, except an infant son, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Seventh month 18th, 1886, 


John xi. 1—16- 


Lesson itl. 
THE DEATH OF LAZARUS. 


Gotpgen Text.—Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep. John xi, 11. 


Three months had elapsed since the feast of 
Tabernacles, soon after the close of which Christ 
spoke the parable of the sheepfold and the shep- 
herd. In the meantime He had paid His last visit 
to Galilee and Samaria (Luke ix. 51 to xvii. ro). 
Also a visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation (John x. 22—39). At this feast the atti- 
tude of the Jews was exceedingly hostile ; so much 
so that Jesus retired into the region beyond Jordan, 
where John had baptized at the first. These fre- 
quent withdrawals of Himself from His enemies 
were not in the least from motives of cowardice, 
but simply because He knew that the time had not 
yet come for His death. When it did come, there 
was no shrinking back, but a quiet, voluntary 
yielding up of Himself to those who sought His 
life. 

1. Bethany, a village on the Mount of Olives, 
very near Jerusalem. Zhe town of Mary and her 
sister Martha. ‘They seem to have been the prin- 
cipal persons in the family ; indicating,that Lazarus 
was probably quite young at the time. 

2. See Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3; John xii. 3. 

3. They sent untohim. To Bethabara beyond 
Jordan. See ch. x. 40. A distance of 28 or 30 
miles; not much further than the nobleman of 
Capernaum went to seek healing for hisson. Ch. 
iv. 46. He whom thou lovest ts sick. They simply 
laid the case before Him, feeling assured that He 
loved them and would come to their relief. 

4. LVot unto death. The final result was restora- 
tion to health. For the glory of God. In mani- 
festing His power to raise the dead. Here we are 
let into the secret why many of those whom the 
Lord most tenderly loves are allowed to endure 
sickness and affliction of various kinds; viz., that 
they may glorify God in triumphing over the 
very worst that can befall them. 

6. Therefore, for reasons stated in the 4th and 
5th verses; for the glory of God and because of 
His love for the family. He abode two days still. 
How ‘‘ mysterious” it must have seemed to the 
sisters that Jesus did not come to help them in their 
hour of need and heal their brother; or ‘‘ speak 
the word of healing,” as He had done in th¢ case 
of the nobleman’s son when at nearly as great a dis- 
tance. But His delay, as well as the sickness itself, 
was ‘‘that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” It is still often His chosen way to wait 
until every human hope has failed, and faith itself 
is strained to the utmost, and then to manifest His 
power and glory more clearly and triumphantly 
than would have been possible at any earlier 
moment. 
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7. Zhen. As soon as Lazarus was dead. See 
v. II. 

8. Goest thou thither again? ‘To certain death 
as they thought. See v. 16. 

9. Are there not twelae hours in the day? The 
time between sunrise and sunset was divided into 
twelve equal parts. His day of life would not come 
to an untimely end while walking in the light ful- 
filing His Father’s will. That will concerning 
each of us cannot be thwarted by any power out- 
side of our own selves. 

10. But if a man walk in the night. If he re- 
fuses to walk in the light that is given him, ‘‘ he 
stumbleth.”’ 

11. Séeepeth. Death is thus symbolized in all 
languages. II Sam. vii. 12; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. 
ix. 24. ‘ 

14. Lazarus is dead. Showing them His om- 
niscience, as He was shortly to show them His 
omnipotence. 

15. J am glad that I was not there. This cer- 
tainly implies that if He had been present Lazarus 
would* not have died. To have stood by during 
the trying scenes of the death-bed and funeral, re- 
fusing to help until after the tomb had been closed 
up, would have been revolting to His own feelings 
and those of others. ‘‘In the presence of the 
Prince of Life, no one is ever said to have died.” — 
Benzel, To the intent ye may believe. They al- 
ready believed in Him as the Christ, but had but a 
faint conception of His oneness with the Father, 
His deity, and of all that it implied. 

16. Let us go that we way die with him. See 
Matt. xxvi. 35. To follow Jesus to Jerusalem re- 
quired real courage and devotion. ‘That the dis- 
ciples failed at the last critical moment was largely 
due to their entire misunderstanding of the true 
character and mission of the Messiah, and to the 
consequent stunning overthrow of all their hopes 
and expectations by His crucifixion. Thomas was 
always disposed to take a despondent view, but 
was deeply attached to the Lord. Though the last 
to be convinced that Jesus had really risen again, 
he was the first to grasp what that fact implied, and 

to exclaim, ‘* My Lord and my God.” 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. This lesson, leaving off as it does with doubt 
and utter disappointment, so far as Martha and 
Mary could see, teaches most strongly that God’s 
children are called to walk by faith and not by 
sight, and that ‘¢ all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” 

2. The Saviour, who was soon Himself to be laid 
for three days in the tomb, would give a most for- 
ciblé proof of His power over the grave—therefore 
He allowed Lazarus to lie there for four days. 

3-'V. 9. The working day is short and every 
hour has its appointed labor—the hours pass, 
whether the work is done or not, and the night 
cometh when no man can work. 

4. V. 16. ‘*We should follow Jesus wherever 
He leads, though it be to die with Him.””—Pe/oubet. 























































































































































































































































































































‘* PROVIDE THINGS HONEST.” —(Rom. xii. 17). 
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PROGRESS OF PEACE IN EUROPE, 


The First Peace Congress of the four Scandi- 


navian Nations, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland, was held at Gothenburg on the 17th, 
18th, and rgth of August last. 


At this,earnest and encouraging gathering, about 


200 friends of the cause were present, including 
members both of the Danish and Swedish parlia- 
ments, and other influential gentlemen. 


Notice of an important motion has also been 


brought forward in the Danish Parliament by M. 
Bajer, for adopting a legislative Commission to 
consider the advisability of a treaty between the 
kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, to 
establish the principle of Arbitration as the per- 
manent future basis for the settlement of any dis- 
putes which may hearafter arise between their re- 
spective governments. 


On the 2oth of April, a proposal signed by 


fifty Members of the French Chamber of Deputies 
was laid before the Legislative Chamber by M. F. 
Passy, president of the French Peace Society, in 
favor of promoting a settlement of the Turco- 
Greek difficulty by Arbitration. 


The official reply elicited from M. De Freycinet 


was strikingly pacific and re-assuring in character. 
He said: ‘*There are two questions involved in 
this proposal ; firstly, the general question of prin- 
ciple, and secondly, that of the facts in regard to 
the pending danger of conflict. 
tion of principle, we are absolutely in accordance 
with M. Passy and his supporters in declaring that 
the system of Arbitration ought, more and more, 
to prevail, instead of a recourse to arms. 


As to the ques- 


‘* And this is the tendency of civilization. But 


as tothe matter of existing facts, we would re- 
mark that the concert of the Great Powers, through 
their representatives, is a real form of Arbitration, 
and I will add that the action of France in such 
intervention is always exercised, and will continue 
to be exercised, in a sense as pacific as M. Passy 
himself could desire.’’— Herald of Peace. 





HEAVEN and earth are drawnso much the nearer 


each other for every soul in living communion with 
Christ. 
unto God the whole garden of the Lord advances 
by so much nearer its final blossoming as the rose. 


. . For every piece of territory reclaimed 


. . . The lowly Christian lifting up holy hands to 
God, is at that moment strengthening those of some 
unseen brother, . . . the object upon which his 
heart’s desire and prayer is set may fail,-yet his 
labor has not therefore been in vain in the Lord. 
The blessing he has sought may help to bring down 
floods upon the dry ground which has not of itself 
craved after the increase from on high.—Dora 
Greenwell. 





oo ____—__ 


One watch set right, will do to try many by; 
and on the other hand, one that goes wrong, may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighbor- 
hood. 


THE FRIENDS’ 


TEMPERANCE IN EUROPE. 


Extract from a letter from Hannah Whitall 
Smith to the Union Signa/: 

‘* Not only do the women of the Continent need 
to have the ‘arrest of thought’ as regards the tem- 
perance question, but they also need more sorely 
than words can express, to be awakened as the 
women of America have been by our W. C. T. U. 
work, to feel their responsibilities and to know 
their powers. As yet they are in sore bondage, 
both inward and outward. 

‘*T am convinced that our National W. C. T. U. 
ought to send out an organizer to inaugurate our 
work among these women of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and to bring them thus into communication 
with our wider and more vigorous life, that they 
may be prepared to prosecute the work of reform 
among their own people. The qualifications neces- 
sary for such a mission are not to be found every- 
where. But, as has so often happened in our work, 
the women and the need seem to have been simul- 
taneously brought to our notice. 

‘¢ There is living in Antwerp an English woman, 
named Miss Charlotte A. Gray, who possesses in a 
remarkable degree the necessary qualifications, and 
who feels moreover a distinct call of the Lord to 
engage in it. She is highly cultivated, understands 
several of the Continental languages, and has a 
widespread acquaintance in most of the countries 
we wish to reach. She has already formed a union 


in Antwerp, and is willing to go out into the field 
at once. 


All that is needed is the money. We 
cannot expect to collect much at first from these 


countries. It must be purely a missionary effort 
on our part. But.it is a work that is an essential 
part of our grand plan to encircle the world with 
our white ribbon army; and it will, I am sure, 
commend itself to every thoughtful heart. 

‘* May I urge upon our women to send whatever 
they may feel drawn to bestow for the object to my 
daughter, Mrs. Costelloe (formerly Mary Whitall 
Smith), 40 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. Mrs. Costelloe will ac- 
knowledge all sums in Zhe Union Signat, and 
will keep in communication with’ Miss Gray where- 
ever she may be. It will be better for each union 
to collect the smaller sums in one hand and send 
post-office orders to Mrs. Costelloe of the larger 
amount. 

‘* Tam very thankful to acknowledge already the 
receipt of ten dollars from the W. C. T. U. of Min- 
nesota for this object. If each State and Territory 
can send a similar amount it will go far towards 
supplying the necessary sum.”’ 

Florence, Italy, May 4th, 1886. 


eo 


BuRMAH AND War Muisery.— The Buddhist 
Archbishop in Burmah, in his interview with the 
Zimes correspondent at Mandalay, has precisely 
summed up the state of affairs in that country. 
‘©The English,’’ he said, ‘‘have taken Burmah, 
but they have not conquered it; they are in pos- 
session, but they are not ruling.” The so-called 
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‘* conquest’? was a very easy matter, but it was the 
beginning of the business, not the end. The real 
conquest can hardly be said to have yet com- 
menced, although with the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which have been hurried up from India a 
fresh departure will no doubt be made. Mean- 
while the anarchy of the existing situation was 
very graphically described by the Archbishop. The 
dacoits enter a village and plunder it. Then, as 
soon as the dacoits leave, the soldiers come to 
punish them, and the village is plundered again. 
It is the old story. What the grasshoppers spare, 
the caterpillars consume. The situation is so in- 
tensely human that one cannot help feeling sym- 
pathy for all parties in turn, but it is sheer anarchy 
for all that.—Herald of Peace. 


RURAL. 


THE Fruit AND VEGETABLE GROWERS’ Asso- 
CIATION of the United States met at the Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 17th, 1886. The meeting 
was one of unusual interest. The various papers 
read all embodied deep thought and research. The 
most interesting discussions were on the value and 
use of fruits, and regarding the best methods of 
preparing fruit for market and preserving it for 
family use. The opinion seemed prevalent that 
evaporated fruit was bound to obtain and hold the 
highest position in public favor. Not only is 
evaporated fruit superior in appearance, in flavor, 
in healthfulness and in keeping properties, but it 
commands a much higher price; ordinary dried 
apples are worth from two to two and a half cents 
per pound, evaporated apples from eight to ten 
cents. Common dried peaches are worth from 
three to five cents, evaporated from eighteen to 
twenty-two cents. Ezra Arnold, the Illinois fruit 
grower, presented drawing and specifications of a 
cheap evaporator, made and used by himself, with 
which he has had better success than with the more 
expensive dry houses and evaporators. He evapo- 
rated apples in two hours, strawberries in three 
houfs, peaches in two hours, cherries in two hours, 
corn in two hours, and all kinds of fruits propor- 
tionately. The evaporator is a marvel of simplicity 
and excellence, and can be made by any one at a 
very trifling cost. By its use millions of dollars 
can be saved the producer and consumer each 
year. There are thousands of families that dry 
large quantities of fruit annually in the old-fash- 
ioned ‘slow way, and sell it at the old-fashioned 
low price, when they could with but little expense 
make an evaporator and evaporate five times as 
much fruit and sell it for five times as much per 
pound. There are thousands of families in the 
cities that can at times, when the market is glutted, 
buy fruit for less than the cost of production, and 
with an evaporator can prepare in a few days suf- 
ficient fruit for a year’s consumption, and at one- 
tenth the usual expenditure. Mr. Arnold said he 
did not intend to make or sell evaporators and 
would consign to the Association his right and title 
to his eyaporators, provided the Association would 
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procure cuts to illustrate the different parts and 
distribute gratuitously among the farmers, fruit 
raisers and consumers of the United States, com- 
plete illustrated directions for making and using 
this evaporator. On motion Mr. Arnold’s pro- 
position was accepted, and the following resolu- 
tion adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Association be authorized to 
inform the people through the leading newspapers 
in each State, that illustrated directions for mak- 
ing and using Arnold’s fruit evaporator can be ob- 
tained by addressing our secretary, W. Orlando 
Smith, P. O. Box 104, Alliance, Ohio; enclosing 
stamps for return postage; and that the secretary 
draw on the treasurer for the necessary amount to 
defray expense of wood-cuts, printing, etc. On 
motion, a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Arnold 
for his valuable gift to the Association. 

PROGRESS OF THE RYE-WHEAT PLANT.—The 
development of the Rural’s rye-wheat hybrids is 
far more curious and interesting this season than 
in any previous year. Those plants which ‘‘ most 
resembled rye,’’ as we have designated them, have 
hitherto varied to a trifling extent as compared 
with the others, which resembled wheat more than 
rye. We selected the best heads of the former, as 
already stated, and planted them ina plot of about 
one-twentieth of an acre. The heads in shape 
were rather narrow, tapering, hailf-bearded, the 
tops of the stalks of all were downy. It is a mat- 
ter of very great surprise to us that in this plot 
there is such a variety of heads that if evidence 
were suddenly placed before us that all of the 
varieties of wheat in cultivation sprang from ac- 
cidental crosses between rye and wheat, we should 
accept it as in harmony with the appearance of 
these plants. The down does not appear upon 
culms of some, while others are covered more 
thickly than the parent stems. Some of the 
heads are beardless, others as much bearded as 
barley. Some heads are of the shape of Clawson, 
or the female parent, Armstrong; others are club 
headed, with and without beards. Our readers 
must remember that this twentieth of an acre of 
plants, so strangely dissimilar, all originated from 
a single seed—one of the ten kernels which, four 
years ago, was the result of crossing rye upon 
wheat. The three-quarters rye-wheat plants (the 
cross made last year by again using rye pollen upon 
these hybrids) all differ from one another. There 
are fourteen plants. We shall select some of the 
best heads, and again attempt to cross it with rye, 
which, if successful, will make the progeny seven- 
eighths rye. If, as judged by appearances, we 
were finally to produce rye plants by the continued 
use of rye pollen, would this prove that wheat and 
rye were of the same origin ?—Rura/i New Yorker. 





ForGETTING SELF.—Dear Children :—It is said 
of the great sculptor, Michael Angelo, that when 
at work he wore over his forehead, fastened on his 


artist’s cap, a lighted candle, in order that no 


shadow of himself might fall upon his work. 











Do you not see, children, how much this can 
mean, beyond the mere natural philosophy of it? 
In our pleasures, as well as in our work, all may be 
spoiled by the shadow of self falling upon the 
scene. And I wanted to say this to you just now, 
because in these holiday times which ought to be so 
full of joy, selfishness often lurks in the heart, and 
turns the pleasure into bitterness. No selfish person 
can really be happy, or make others happy. Even 
Christ ‘‘ pleased not Himself.” 

I read not long ago of an epitaph chiseled on the 
white stone marking the grave of a dear little girl 
which read thus: ‘‘ A child of whom her playmates 
said, ‘It was easier to be good when she was with 
us.’ ? 

Could this have been said of her if she had not 
forgotten self, and made it her joy to help others 
to be good and happy? You all know the differ- 
ence between the two characters; you can think of 
schoolmates and friends at this moment that are 
types of thetwo kinds. To which do you belong ? 
If you see that the shadow of self is falling upon 
your work and your play, come out from it once 
for a!l, for ‘* Christ shall give thee light.” 

—UniomSignal. CapTaAINn DEBORAH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
Sovpg, Norway, Sixth mo. 7th, 1886, 

London Yearly Meeting was said to be one of the 
most satisfactory that had been held for years; many 
young people. were present who showed that they had 
a deep interest. Some of them spoke of the visit that 
dear Edward L. Scull and I paid ten years ago. So 
many people have a pleasant recollection of his visit 
and of the comforting words he spoke to them both in 
private and public. 

After the Yearly Meeting was over a young friend 
took me to Weybridge. I had a desire to see the place 
again and went to the spot where we used to sit, and 
walked around the grounds, The recollection of the 
past came before me very vividly. 

I laid my concern before the Yearly Meeting to visit 

Norway and had a great deal of encouragement to 
do so. Charles Edwin Gillett, son of Martha Braith- 
waite’s brother, felt it right to accompany me, 
I left London on the 31st for Hull. Spent that night 
with Dr, Kitching, a friend that we stopped with ten 
years ago. He also remembered with satisfaction our 
visit to him. On the first day of the month, Jehu and 
Sarah Newlin, Walter Morris and C, E, Gillett came 
on to Hull and we went on the steamer near 5 o'clock. 
Thorstyn Bryne, who had been in attendance at the 
Yearly Meeting, joined us. We had quite a rough 
passage and arrived at Stavanger on the third of the 
month in the afternoon and were welcomed by our 
friends and taken to Hetland, which was the home of 
dear Endre Dahl. Both he and his wife have passed 
away, but the property is unsold and is still in the 
hands of Frierds and is to be our home whilst in Sta- 
vanger,. 

I went to the meeting that afternoon, but oh! the 
many changes that have taken place, several of the 
dear friends have gone to their rest in heaven, and 
some have moved to America; many of the boys and 
girls have grown up, and the old people look much 
older than they did. 
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On Seventh-day morning Charles E. Gillett, Thors- 
tyn Bryne and Geogau Ollsen a dear aged friend, and 
Thorstyn’s sister and another young woman, took’ the 
steamer for this place. 

We had a beautiful passage and the scenery is very 
fine. We arrived here about 5 o’clock, and were con- 
ducted to the meeting-house, in the upper part of 
which we find our lodgings. 

The meetings yesterday were very large, house 
crowded, people had come from’some distance. In 
one of the meetings the past was referred to, of the 
changes that had taken place, and of the three dear 
friends that were with me then, two of them had passed 
to their rest in heaven, and that dear Robert Doeg was 
on the very brink of the river, as this was referred to. 
Many tears were shed, and I have no doubt that a fer- 
vent desire was raised in many hearts that we. might 
be enabled to make our calling and election sure. 

We have had a very precious meeting to-day. At 
the close of it dear Thorstyn Bryne appeared in sup- 
plication very feelingly. He has had a great conflict 
with doubis in regard to the truths of the Bible. When 
he was a young man he thought that he ought to 
preach the Gospel, He has told me that it would 
have been easier ten years ago than now to doit. I 
have had much conversation with him and I believe 
that he feels encouraged at the present time,.and I 
hope he may take a fresh start. We have a meeting 
thisafternoon to tellthe people about India and Palestine. 

Stavanger, oth inst,—Our visit to Sévde was satisfac- 
tory. Wehad several meetings with Friends and others 
at that place. The meeting-house is situated in the 
valley, and it has two rooms upstairs for us to lodge 
in, The situation is very fine. You can see three 
waterfalls falling hundreds of feet from it, and there is 


much snow on the mountains at thistime. The people 
were all very glad to see us, but the memory of the 


past made me feel sorrowful. I never shall cease to 
miss dear Edward Scull, for he was such a real true 
friend to me. 

We took the steamer yesterday morning here at 
eleven. Last evening we attended a temperance 
meeting. Some young men came up with us who 
were real seekers, and we had a good time with them 
endeavoring to encourage them in the faith and to 
faithfulness, I am comforted in the belief that it was 
right for me to come to Norway. There are many 
young people that are anxious inquirers at the present 
time, and I believe the fallow ground has been broken 
up in many hearts, and I do hope that we may be 
kept so humble that we may be favored to accomplish 
all the service that is required of us. I was very 
anxious to come home from France, but I now feel 
very thankful that I gave up to come to Norway. I 
believe that my service is coming to an end, and I 
look forward with satisfaction to my returning home 
soon. The Yearly Meeting is this coming Seventh-day 
the twelfth. 

Jehu and Sarah Newlin will likely remain in the 
country for some time. Walter Morris, who has lived 
in Denmark four or five years, is to be their interpre- 
ter, Rurus P. KING, 


East Benn, N. C., Sixth mo, 24th, 1886. 

The Monthly Meeting at this place was opened by 
Deep River Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, Sixth 
mo. 12th. We had the acceptable company of Louisa 
P, Round, Charles‘and Joseph Rhoads of Philadelphia, 
and L. G. Cartland. They were richly favored with 
the leading of our loving Master. (Charles and Joseph 
Rhoads also visited Love-bush and Deep Creek. 
Friends were much encouraged by their communi- 
Cations, ) 
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On the First-day morning, at East Bend, Charles 
Rhoads preached the gospel with much clearness to a 
large congregation, and at night Louisa P. Rouad 
was favored to set forth the truth from Song of Solo- 
mon, 2d chap., 15th verse. Our hearts were much 
cheered by the visiting of the Lord’s servants from 
other fields, and we trust other friends may be led 
here. We have now Preparative, First-day and mid- 
week meetings kept up ; also, a lively Sabbath-school. 

The work here is very encouraging, and our meet- 
ing-house, though not finished, is so that we can oc- 
cupy it comfortably, and hope soon to get it com- 
pleted. I would say for the information of Friends in 
other parts who are looking for Southern homes, this 
locality promises a bright future. Our little town has 
five stores, two churches, a ten months’ school, three 
physicians, and a boarding-house. It is situated in 
the east bend of the Yadkin river, on a high plateau, 
with a clear view of the Pilot Mountain and Blue 
Ridge, from which we get cool breezes. There is a 
steam saw and flour mill, also buggy works, 

Vacant lots and improved homes and farm lands 
can be bought at reasonable terms. Yadkin Valley 
Railroad will pass near this place, which is nearly 
completed, within twelve miles, At present our nearest 
depot is Winston, 22 miles. The mail hack runs three 
times aweek. Any Friends wishing to locate in this 
neighborhood will meet with a hearty reception. 

EMMA SAMPSON, 

For further particulars, address David Sampson, 


GRELLET ACADEMY, KANSAS, 
Guen Exper, Kansas, Sixth mo, arst, 1886. 

The Spring and Summer term of Grellet Academy 
closed on the 18th inst. The school has been for three 
years under the management of Prof, George N. 
Hartley, assisted by his wife. When the needs of this 
place were presented at the Educational Con, of 
Friends, held at Earlham College in 1884, G. N. H. 
felt that the Holy Spirit required him to come here for 
a time ; and having obeyed the call, the good Master 
has abundantly blessed him and his wife in their labors 
in our school and meeting. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the goodness of God in thus putting it into the 
hearts of these friends to make the sacrifice to remain 
until the present. As they feel that duty calls them 
elsewhere, we wish to announce that we need some 
others to fill their places. There is a boarding-house 
belonging to the Association situated a few rods from 
the school building, capable of accommodating about 
20 students, besides rooms for Superintendent, Teach- 
ers and Matron, The Board of Directors desire to 
procure a man and his wife who could take the school 
and boarding-house both under their charge. We 
solicit correspondence with any one who may feel in- 
clined to undertake in teaching our school, either to 
take charge of the boarding-house or not. A graduate, 
with experience in teaching, is desired. 

Address AARON COSAND, or 
NoaH N. HADLEY, 
Glen Elder, Mitchell Co., Kansas, 


Hesper, Kansas, June 24th, 1886. 

Seeing there has been introduced in Congress a bill 
to build a monument in honor of William Penn, this 
to me caused a sensation of sorrow, for reasons follow- 
ing: First, a foolish waste of money which ought to 
be used for the benefit of the people ; second, William 
Penn was opposed to all ostentation and worldly 
honor ; third, we the Friends who belong to the same 
church of which he was a member are opposed to 
honoring any one of our members with a crumbling 
monument made of brick and mortar, 
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If William Penn had known in his life-time that 
such a thing would ever take place, no doubt he would 
have left a remonstrance opposing anything of sucha 
nature. Now I hope that some one that is more com- 
petent to write on the above subject will do so at 
once; for Ido think such a work of honor will be 
deleterious to the cause of Christ as understood by 
Friends, in truth, simplicity, and humility ;"a cause 
that William Penn correctly understood and dear- 
ly loved. If Friends carelessly or indifferently 
make no effort to plead with the powers that 
be to withdraw such a bill, we will find to our 
sorrow that we have let go one of our religious prin- 
ciples, Only think, a monument to a Quaker; con- 
trary to anything ever knownin the annals of Friends, 
What a. poor example to set before other nations. 

I advise that the Representative bodies of Friends 
call meetings immediately, and send petitions to Con- 
gress asking them to desist from a project so foreign to 
the views, not only of the religious Society of Friends, 
but of William Penn. HARVEY STANLEY, 





As THE Editor published my request, which was, to 
inform the readers that the document which was pub- 
lished in frends’ Review, Fourth mo. 22d, was not 
considered by one party definite enough to be acted 
upon, he gives it as his opinion, that the defendants 
must have been aware that the proposition meant a 
truce to litigation, The fact is, it could not be ascer- 
tained what was meant by the document in question. 
The very blind manner in which it was written made 
it suspicious. The parties who issued it were notified that 
it was not understood and they were asked to explain, 
which they have not done, but remained entirely 
silent on the subject. The reader may notice that the 
name of the Yearly Meeting was not given. 


ADAM SPENCER. 
S pringford, Ontario. 





FRANK MODOC. 





The Star and Crown has the following in its 
account of New England Yearly Meeting at New- 
port: 

At 2.30 P. M. memorial services were held in 
connection with the funeral service of Frank 
Modoc, at Portland, at the same hour. Prayer 
was offered by C. H. Jones. Emeline Tuttle told 
of her call to teach the Modocs, and how, when 
she prayed to be sent to them, they were sent to 
her. After the government had spent $30,000,000 
trying to exterminate them, they put them in a 
box: car and landed them at her door. Frank’s 
oldest son died just before they arrived; and he, 
to fulfil their custom of mourning, went to the 
sweat house and suffered its terrible heat, coming 
out and sitting down naked to cool off. That was 
fourteen years ago. It was a great shock to his 
system. He was converted through the instru- 
mentality of his little girl, who, on her death bed, 
told of the Saviour she had found, and got his 
promise to love and serve Him. He had always, 
since his conversion, manifested the true Chris- 
tian character under the most trying circumstan- 
ces. The first time he came to the Mission’ he 
walked thirteen miles, and took his wife with him. 
He was a man of many sorrows; thrice driven 
from his home by the government; then losing his 
wife and children, and held as a prisoner of war 
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for years. Yet all the time he was living a meek 
Christian life and a minister of Friends. C. H. 
Jones testified to his Christian character and told 
of the blessing of his public testimonies. On leav. 
ing home at one tlme he asked Frank if he would 
not be lonesome. He replied, ‘‘Oh, no, I am not 
lonesome ; Heavenly Father he with me all the 
time.’” At another time we asked him if he was 
not homesick. He,said, ‘‘ No, I not homesick for 
home on earth; I homesick for home up there,” 
pointing upwards. ‘‘I use to be homesick for 
home here; that why I fight. Now my home up 
there and I not fight any more. I love all folks, 
white folks, soldiers, everybody.”” The meeting 
was one of remarkable tenderness. 


From the Independent. 


CHRISTIAN, THEISTIC, OR ETHICAL? 





A serious attempt was made at the recent Con- 
ference of the Unitarian churches of the West, by 
the Secretary, the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, to have 
the Conference declare whether its purpose is 
Christian, theistic, or ethical. It was not a proposal 
to adopt a creed, or a basis of fellowship. Mr. 
Sunderland distinctly disclaimed such a purpose. 
He simply asked that the Conference declare what 
it exists for. It will interest Evangelical 
Christians to know that not only did the Confer- 
ence reject all proposals to declare itself Chris- 
tian or theistic, it virtually rejected the idea of the 
‘« Kingdom of God,” contained in its old plat- 
form, and planted itself on simply ethical ground. 
The course of the discussion is indicated by the 
order in which we place the following resolutions, 
of which the first two were successively rejected, 
and the third adopted. . . 


Reso.ution I: 

‘* Resolved, That the primary object of this 
Conference is to diffuse the knowledge and prd- 
mote the interests of pure Christianity.’’ 

RESOLUTION II: 

‘* Resolved, That, while rejecting all creeds and 
creed limitations, the Westera Unitarian Confer- 
ence hereby expresses its purpose to be the pro- 
motion of a religion of love to God and love to 
men.” 

RESOLUTION : 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference conditions fellowship on no dogmatic tests, 
but welcomes all who wish to join it to help estab- 
lish truth, righteousness and love in the world.” 

The first resolution was condemned because it 
contained the word ‘‘Christianity.’? The second 
was condemned because the word ‘‘God,’’ as was 
alleged by Mr. Gannett, is ‘‘dogmatic!’’ In 
view, therefore, of the definite rejection of the 
first two resolutions, and the adoption of the third, 
there is certainly some excuse for the inference of 
one of the ministers, that the ‘‘ Conference put it- 
self on the basis not only extra-Christian, but also 
extra-theistic, and even extra-religious,” notwith- 
standing the Christian Register’s strong expres- 
sion of dissent. 
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Mr. Sunderland and other Unitarian Christians 
are surprised and grieved at the action of the Con- 
ference. ‘Tney do not believe, however, that the 
movement to remove Unitarianism from its basis 
of Christian theism will be successful. But we are 
not hopeful. This is not the first contest in which 
the Christian element of the denomination has suf- 
fered defeat. A body that hesitates at ‘pure 
Christianity,’ and regards the name of God as too 
«dogmatic ’’ may be ethical, but not much more. 


+o — 


COMING ASSEMBLIES. 

The Sunday School Times says: 

The interest in the Sunday-school assemblies con- 
tinues to be as well sustained as ever, and the dates 
for more than a score of such summer gatherings have 
already been announced. The Chautauqua move- 
ment began as a Sunday-school assembly ; and while 
the original idea has been expanded so as to include 
general literary culture, yet a prominent place is al- 
ways given to Sunday-school work in its annual meet- 
ings. For the present summer, the Chautauqua As- 
sembly will be, as usual, in charge of the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent, as Superintendent of Instruction, and 
will be held from August 3 to August 20, 

Dr. Vincent will also conduct the meeting of the 
New England Sunday-school Assembly at South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, July 14-28. A com- 


plete programme of all the sessions has been pub- 
lished. Besides the lectures of the regular instructors, 
addresses will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Bishop Randolph S. Foster, and Presi- 
dent W. F. Warren, of Boston; by the Rev. Drs. 


Newman Smyth of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Alexander MacKenzie of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Hon, George D. Long, Mr. Wallace Bruce, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, and others. Readings will be given by 
Mr. George W. Cable, and perhaps by Professor John 
W. Churchill. The Recognition Address will be de- 
livered on July 21 by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks of 
Boston ; and the Missionary Sermon on Sunday, July 
25, by the Rev. Dr. John P. Newman of Washington. 
The Lakeside (Ohio) Sunday-school Encampment is 
a successful member of the Chautauqua family of as- 
semblies, The session of this year is to be from July 
20 to August 2, and an ample programme has" been 
prepared. The Rev. B. T. Vincent, pastor of the 
Fortieth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Phila- 
delphia, is to superintend the Assembly. Lectures are 
to be delivered by the Rev. Bishop R. S. Foster, the 
Rev. Drs. T. DeWitt Talmage, John H. Vincent, Wash- 
ington Gladden, G. P. Hays, A. H. Norcross, Major- 
General O. O. Howard, Colonel G. W. Bain, and Miss 
Frances E, Willard. Illustrated lectures are announced 
with crayon sketching by Professor W. M. R. French, 
of Chicago; with the lantern microscope and megas- 
cope by Professor D. S. Holman, of Philadelphia ; and 
with the stereopticon by Mr. W. I. Marshall, of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. In the line of elocution, Profes- 
sor R, L. Cumnock will give readings and instruction 
in the use of the voice. Conferences will be con- 
ducted,—temperance, by Miss Willard; on church 
work, by Rev. Dr. Hays; on the Chautauqua Liferary 
and Scientific Circle and Sunday-sckool work, by the 
superintendent and others, A “ Recognition Service” 
for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circlé 
“Class of °86” will be held by Chancellor Dr, John 
H, Vincent, of the Chautauqua University, and diplo- 
mas distributed to all members of the class who desire 
to graduate at Lakeside. The normal class work, in 
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all its departments, is fully provided for, under the 
direction of the superintendent, assisted by the Rev. 
E, Persons, the Rev. Dr. Hays, the Rev. C. W. Tanny- 
hill, of Ohio, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, and others. Models 
of Palestine, Jerusalem, the tabernacle, &c., will add 
interest to these studies. 


NorTHING is ours, for we are not our own.* 
ALL things are ours if Christ is ours. 


— => 


THROUGH MY SKYLIGHT. 


BY MARY L, DEMAREST, 


Blue waters underneath me, 
Blue heavens overhead ; 

Between the two I lie and rest 
Without a thought of dread. 

For closer, nearer are His arms, 
At sea than on the land, 

Who hath measured out the waters 
In the hollow of His hand. 


Though sometimes angry surges 
Shut out my glimpse of sky, 
A little patience and I'll see 
Full sunshine by-and-by. 3 
Though wild winds rave and timbers creak 
Through lonely hours and dark, 
I know that I am just as safe 
As Noah in the ark. 


What though by human reckoning 
The voyage may prove too short! 
What though the haven God has willed 
Be not an earthly port ! 
“Lo, I am with you alway ” holds 
Good for eternity ; 
I think I would not be afraid 
To go to heaven by sea. 


But oh, the weary watching 
For the never-coming ship! 

The thought brings moisture to the eye, 
A tremble to the lip, 

And from the heart a prayer to Him 
To guide us safe to land, 

Who hath measured out the waters 
In the hollow of His hand, 


No billows may o’erwhelm me 
Whose weight he does not know, 
Since Christ Himself has measured 
Infinity of woe. 
It is a piercéd human hand 
That hath supreme control 
Of floods and fears, of life and death, 
Of body and of soul. —J/. Chr. Weekly. 


Mid-ocean, November, 1885. 
aa in 


BETTER THINGS. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glowing 
wine ; 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond 
shine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s favor 
proud ; : 
Better the rose’s living seed than roses in a crowd, 


. 
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Better to love in loneliness than to bask in love all 







posed Irish plot to murder him and Lord Hartington, 








day; They are therefore placed under police protection, 
Better the fountain in the heart than the fountain by W. E. Gladstone suffers from hoarseness and has 
the way. gone to Hawarden to rest. 


hn Bright addressed a large and enthusiasti bi 
Better be fed by a mother’s hand than eat alone at fe ee 7 cae 


: dience at Birmingham, Seventh mo. Ist. He alleged 
will; m that the Irish malady is not political but economic ; 

se oe than say, “ My goods my store- | and suggested, instead of Gladstone's scheme, a per- 
ouse fill. ‘ 







manent Committee of Irish members: of Parliament, 
to meet at Westminster, to whom all Irish bills, after 
first reading, shall be referred. 

W. E. Gladstone has issued a manifesto to Welsh 
electors, in which he says: 

“This is not the first nor the tenth time that the 
Tories have raised a cry of alarm and predicted the 
ruin of the Empire, They have been at it all their 
lives, They have always raised that cry when those 
great and good measures were proposed which have 
made the age illustrious. The reform of Parliament, 
the abolition of the corn laws, of slavery, of religious 
tests, of church rates and of the Irish Church, the free- 
dom of burials law, the defence of tenants’ rights and 
many more good measures, which did they give you? 
Which did they not oppose and cry down as destruc- 
tive of the constitution and the throne, of religion and 
prosperity ?” 

At the Oxford annual Convention, Sixth mo, 3oth, 
honorary degrees were conferred upon John Bright 
and Dr.O. Wendell Holmes, The students hissed 
when Gladstone’s name was mentioned, and cheered 
for Lord Salisbury and Lord R, Churchill, 

Lord Randolph Churchill has been ordered by his 
physician to take a fortnight’s absolute rest. 

In the elections on Seventh mo, 2d, the votes were 
generally reduced in number. John Bright, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Jacob Bright (Gladstonian), as well 
as a number of other Liberal candidates, have been re- 
turned to their seats uncontested. The Marquis of 
Lorne advised the electors to vote for Unionist candi- 
dates. The election was very close. 


Returns from the boroughs so far contested show a 
balance of the parties. Manchester returns three Glad- 
stonians and three Unionists; Liverpool, four Union- 
ionists and two Gladstonians; Bristol, three Unionists 
and one Gladstonian, and Leeds, three Gladstonians 
and two Unionists. 

Henry Ward Beecher preached in Dr. Parker’s City 
Temple, in London, Seventh mo, Ist. He was wel- 
comed by the congregation with cheers. 


FRANCE.—General Saussier, military Governor of 
Paris, has offered his resignation ; but the Cabinet has 
unanimously refused to accept it. M. Boulanger, 
Minister of War, was, Seventh mo, Ist, censured in the 
Chamber of Deputies for purchasing foreign oats for 
the use of the army. 

All French colonels absent on special service have 
been ordered to rejoin their regiments forthwith. 


GERMANY.—The Imperial revenue for 1885-6 will, 
it is calculated, fall 17,000,000 marks below the esti- 
mate, through a decrease in the receipts from the 
sugar tax. Receipts from taxes on salt, beer and 
spirits have increased since the previous year, 

Prince Luitpold was, Sixth mo. 28th, formally made 
Regent_of Bavaria, during the nominal occupation of 
the throne by the insane King Otto, successor to King 
Ludwig. : 

BurMAH.—A force of British troops, with two bat- 
teries, attacking an entrenchment of 1500 Burmese, 
were repulsed after a severe fight of five hours, 

DomeEstTic,—In the U. S. House of Representatives, 
a resolution was offered by King, of Louisiana, Sixth 
mo, 28th, “declaring that the United States will view 





Better to be a little wise than in knowledge to 
abound ; 

Better to teach a child than toil to fill perfection’s 
round, 




















Better to sit at a master’s feet than thrill a listening 
State ; 

Better suspect that thou art proud than be sure that 
thou art great. 





























Better to walk the real unseen than watch the hour’s 
event ; 

Better the ‘* Well-done!” at the last than the air with 
shouting rent. 


Better to have a quiet grief than a hurrying delight ; 
Better the twilight of the dawn than the noonday 
burning bright. 


Better a death when work is done than earth’s most 
favored birth; 

Better a child in God’s great house than the king of all 
the earth, —Selected. 

























ERRATUM.—In the Poem “A Few Thoughts on 
Pleasure and Duty,” in our number for Fifth mo. 27, 
line I on stanza 8 should have been “ What then of 
those Pleasures where Duty is wanting ?” 












































SUMMARY OF NEws. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.-—W. 
E. Gladstone spoke at Liverpool on the 28th to an 
enthusiastic audience of 5000 people. He said that 
he and his friends were willing to listen to any sug- 
gestion in regard to Ulster. The Home Rule bill and 
the Land Purchase bill, however, are not inseparable. 
He reminded his auditors that Home Rule was a 
question of classes against the masses. The Liberal 
party, he said, was, as a rule, not supported by dukes, 
squires, clergymen of the Established Church, officers 
of the army and so forth, Wherever there was a 
highly-privileged, publicly-endowed profession, al- 
most every member of that profession was an anti- 
Liberal, But from the legal and medical professions, 
which were now open, the Liberals received a fair 
share of support. The question was whether the masses 
were able constitutionally to overbear the classes, be- 
cause it had always been shown that wherever truth, 
justice and humanity were concerned, the masses 
were in the right and the classes in the wrong. 

The Liberals were told that the result would be 
that England would have to hold Ireland by force, 
but this she was doing now. He hoped to hold her in 
future by love. 

Lord Salisbury has written a letter pronouncing 
C. S. Parnell’s assertions of negotiations made con- 
cerning Home Rule by the Conservative government 
“base fabrications,” Parnell, in a speech at Wrex- 
ham, Sixth month 3oth, repeated the assertion,{of his un- 
derstanding with the Earl of Carnarvon that a Home 
Rule bill and a Land Purchase Act would be passed 
‘by the Conservatives with Irish votes. , 

Joseph Chamberlain has been informed of a sup- 
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